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GiprattaR. This celebrated promon- 
tory is connected with the south-eastern 
coast of Spain on one side by a neck of 
land, while on the other sides, the rock, 
bristling with cannon, and rough with the 
craggy protuberances, by which its face is 
broken, towers upwards of thirteen hun- 
dred feet above the sea. This fortress was ‘ 
taken by the British and Dutch in 1704, 
and passed into the hands of the latter in 
1713. In 1779, it was assailed by the 
combined forces of France and Spain, and 
the siege lasted four years, yet the English 
continue to hold it in their posseession, 
and by additional excavations in the rock, 
have rendered it one of the strongest and 
most important fortresses in the world. 


, Moral Gales 
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ORIGINAL. 


TRUE COURAGE. 


It wasa cold but sunshiny morning in 
thelatter part of November. The trees 
were clothed in a robe of glittering ice— 
asifa fairy had scattered diamonds upon 
every twig and bough. There was no 
wind, but the still frosty atmosphere sent 
the bright color into the cheeks of the 
scholars as they hurried along the street 
towards the pond which lay close beside 
the old brick school-house. The ice had 
only been formed a day or two upon the 
pond, but the impatient skaters had al- 
ready gathered about the shore with skates 
and sleds to have a fine frolic before the 
teacher came. 

Ned Clay, one of the oldest boys, and 
the only son of a. poor widow, living with- 
in sight of the merry group,’ begged of his 
mother permission to go upon the ice, but 
she was unwilling to grant it, fearing it 
would be as yet unsafe. So he uncom- 
Plainingly put away his skates, and tak- 
ing his satchel ran down the hill to see 
the other boys slide. 

“Come, on with your skates, and have 
& circuit,” called out Joe Somers. 

“T can’t, mother is afraid to have me, 
I shall wait till she gives me leave,” bold- 
ly replies Ned. 

“Pooh! before I’d be such a coward, 
and such a tame fellow as to be controlled 
by an old widow. Ihave a mind of my 
Own, and don’t mind even my Father! 
Come be a man and see what it is to be 
independent once in your life.” 

“You ought to be ashamed Joe, to 


‘ Gibraltar. 





talk so to Ned,” interrupted Charles How- 
ard, drawing near to the speakers. Ned 
is a brave fellow, and a good one too, he 
loves and respects his mother; and I 
should advise you to keep off the ice if 
you know what is best for yourself.” 

‘You don’t frighten mein this way,” 
returned Joe, “‘ the ice is as strong as our 
barn floor, miserable cowards you both 
are to stand there shivering in the cold. 
Follow me boys,” said he turning to the 
younger set about him, “ we will shew 
them what we can do.” 

Quite a number, encouraged by the ex- 
ample of Joe, soon followed him, anda 
merry time ensued. Ned and Charley 
stood awhile watching them, but had walk, 
ed towards the school house when a loud 
scream from the opposite shore of the pond 
interrupted their conversation. 

** Oh Charley look! Joe is drowning,” 
said Ned, we must go now to his help— 
hurry,” and catching up a long pole he 
ran with all possible haste to the drown- 
ing boy. 

Throwing off his outer garment, he 
quickly fastened it to one end of the pole, 
and throwing over into the water the hang- 
ing sleeves called to Joe to catch hold of 
them. The few moments in which the 
poor fellow was trying to seize the gar- 
ment, seemed an age to Ned, but soon he 
felt the pole drawn towards the water, 
and with Charley’shelp they drew him, 
dripping with water and nearly benumbed 
with cold to the top of the ice. 

Then the other boys who had ran off 
either from fear, or to tell the news sallied 
round poor Joe, either to congratulate 
him, or to taunt him with his bravery and 
confidence, in his own judgment. After 
rabbing him for some time, they put him 
upon a sled and carried him home. 

Which was really the bravest boy, Ned, 
or Joe? He who foolishly ventured upon 
the icein defiance of many entreaties, or 
the boy who remained on shore until the 
life of a companion was in danger ? 

C. E. A. 








Narrative. 
THE PET LAMB. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 

Little Nannie Tompkins was the daugh- 
ter of a poor laborer. who lived in a hum- 
ble cottage, by the roadside, near a small 
market-town, inthe north of England. 
Nannie had two brothers older than her- 














about two years younger—a gentle, pret- 
ty child, whose name was Olive—but 
she was always called Ollie. 

The Tompkinses were the tenants of 
Farmer Grey, a good,amiable man, kind 
to the poor, and very tender to little 
children, birds, and animals—to eve- 
rything that needed ‘help and protec- 
tion. , 

One chilly day, in the early spring, 
as Nannie was out in the fields, search- 
ing along the brooks for cresses, and 
under the hedges for the first violets, 
she met Farmer Grey, carrying a lit- 
tle lamb in his arms. He said he had 
found it in the field, curled down 
against its dead mother, and perishing 
with hunger and cold. 

Seeing Nannie looking wistfully at 
, the lamb, he said—* If I will give you 
this poor liitle creature, will you feed 
it, and keep it warm, and try and 
raise it?” 

“ Oh, yes, indeed I will—thank you 
kindly, sir,” she joyfully replied; and 
he put the lamb in her arms, and she 
wrapt it carefully in her cloak, and ran 
home with it. 

Nannie’s mother warmed some milk 
for the new pet, and fed him. Then 
she made him a nice soft bed near the 
fire, and before night he stopped shivering, 
and grew so strung that he was able to 
stand on his slender legs, though rather 
unsteadily at first ; and, the next day, he 
was running and playing about the house. 

The children called the lamb Snowdrop, 
both because he was so snowy white and 
delicate, and because he had been found 
in the early spring. 

Well, Snowdrop grew and flourished, 
and proved himself to be remarkably clev- 
er and alovable pet. He was very fond 
of the children—especially of Nannie, 
who was more tender and motherly to- 
ward him than her thoughtless little sis- 
ter. And next to her parents, and broth- 
ers, and Ollie, Nannie certainly loved her 
lamb. She fed him, washed him, played 
with him, and took him with her wherever 
she went. At night, he slept on his little 
bed of straw and old clothes, in her cham- 
ber; and, in the morning, when he awoke, 
he would go tap-tapping over the floor to 
her bedside, put up his nose against her 
cheek, and cry, “Ma!” Nannie always 
wakened at this, and, after embracing her 
pet, got up and dressed directly. 

One sunny May morning, as Nannie and 
Ollie sat before the cottage door, with their 
playmate, a neighbor’s daughters—pretty 
Susan Smith and her little sister Mollie, 
came up a moment to speak to the child- 
ren. 

These girls were going to market; Su- 
san, with a cage full of young pigeons on 
her head, and Mollie carrying a basket of 
fresh eggs. 

Susan was a merry, teasing girl, and 
she began to advise Nannie to take the 
lamb to market, and sell him. 

“* Seeing that he is so fat and clean, he 
will be sure to fetch a good price,” she 
said. 

Nannie was shocked at this, and throw- 
ing her arms about her pet, she cried— 

“*T wouldn’t sell my darling Snowdrop 
toa naughty, cruel butcher, for all the 
world! I’ll never, never let him be kill- 
ed!” 

While the girls were talking, young 
Robert Grey, the farmer’s son, rode up, on 
his pretty black horse, and stopped too ; 
it may be because Susan Smith had—for 
the two were famous friends. He heard 


self—away at service—and a sister a-Naynie’s reply about the lamb, and look- 


ing down kindly upon her, said— 

“‘ Ifyou are ever oblized to part with 
your pretty pet, my little girl, you need 
not sell him to the butcher, but bring him 
up to the farmhouse, and I will buy him, 
and he shall not be killed.” 

Nannie thanked him very prettily, and 
he rode away with the merry market girls. 

A few days after this, little Ollie was 
taken down with a fever, and was very ill 
for several weeks. At last she began to 
get well very slowly and then came the 
hardest times for her mother and sister— 


for she was fretful, dainty, and babyish, 


and cried a great deal for luxuries which 
her poor parents were not able to pur- 
chase for her. One afternoon she cried 
incessantly for some strawberries, for she 
had heard that they were in market. 
Strawberries are very dear in England, 
and Mrs. Tompkins could not buy them, 
for she had spent all her little stock of 
money for medicines ; and now she felt so 
sad for the child that she could not help 
crying herself. When Nannie saw this, 
she put on her bonnet, and, calling Snow- 
drop, slipped away over the fields to the 
farm-house. When she came back, she 
was alone, but she put several bright 
shillings into her mother’r hand, and, 
choking down her sobs, said— 

“There, mamma, I’ve done it! I’ve 
gone and sold Snowdrop—now take the 
money and buy Ollie the strawberries and 
other things.” 

Mrs. Tompkins kissed and blessed her 
‘good little daughter,’’ and went away 
and bought the fruit; and Ollie ate it ea- 
gerly, and went to sleep very happy. 

You may be very sure that Nannie did 
not eat any of the berries. She felt as 
though the smallest one among them 
would choke her. She did not utter a 
word of complaint, however, and kept 
back hef tears till she went to bed, alone. 
then she could scarcely say her prayers for 
weeping, and when she came to repeat her 
sweet little evening hymn, she said the 
first lines in this way— 

“ Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless my little lamb to-night !” 

Here she quite broke down, and was 
only able to sob out— 

‘‘Oh yes, dear Jesus, do bless poor 
Snowdrop. for he’s away off among stran- 
gers! Please to make people good to 
him—for you used to love little lambs and 
children too.” 

Just at this moment, Nannie heard a 
plaintive, familiar cry—‘* Ma! Ma!’’ She 
sprang up from her knees, and ran to the 
window—and there, right down before 
her, in the moonlight, stood Snowdrop! 
Ina minute, she had him in her arms, 
and was hugging him to her heart! 

On the lamb’s neck hung a little letter, 
saying that he was sent back as a present 
to Nannie from Robert Grey. 

I need hardly tell you that Snowdrop 
was never sold again. He lived with 
Nannie till she was a woman and hea 
very venerable sheep; and then he died a 
peaceful death, and was buried in the gar- 
den, and real snowdrops grew over his 
grave.—| Little Pilgrim. 


Morality. © 
THE INDIAN-INK MARK. 


I have known boys at school to have 
letters and other marks made upon 
their hands and arms, by pricking, with a 
needle, Indian Ink into the skin ;. and I 
have known them, in after days, to. wish 
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THE YOUTH’S 
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very much that these marks could be re- 
moved. But the stain is there permanent- 
ly, for the ink has mingled with the color- 
ing matter of the skin itself, and these 
thoughtless persons will have to submit, 
all their lives, to the disfiguring or any 
inconvenience which their youthful folly 
has occasioned. 

Now, asimilar but worse mark than 
this is, sometimes just as thoughtlessly 
made by young persons upon their souls. 
A young man, who feels grievously such a 
soul-mark wrote a short time since: “I 
have said and done a great many things in 
my short and afflicted life, that will haunt 
me while I remain upon earth, yet I hope 
to be able to lift up a small voice to warn 
others of the danger of hasty and rash con- 
clusions regarding the Bible.” The “ink,” 
in his case, was the black fault-finding 
with the Bible, which the reading of infi- 
del books had dyed into his mind. Now 
he says, he ‘ loathes’”’ these foolish objec- 
tions but still he cannot get the effect out 
of his mind. They stand between him 
and the consolatiou he seeks from God’s 
Word in his affliction. He has a feeble 
hope in Christ, but, he says, “no assur- 
ance.” He complains that he ‘* cannot 
believe.” 

What a misfortnne to this young man, 
that his mind ‘was so easily marked over 
with the dark lines of infidelity! True, 
his case is not so bad asit might have 
been. Those marks, like the bright spot 
of the plague of leprosy, might have 
spread over his whole soul, and have 
made him hopelessly unclean. He might 
have been one of those who, under strong 
delusion, “ believe a lie, that they might 
be damned.” But his condition is still 
unhappy enough. And how different 
would have been his feelings now, in his 
severe affliction, if he had only learned to 
believe and love God’s Holy Book ! 

Let all young persons beware of infidel 
books—of all which tend to lessen respect 
for true christianity. Let them alone. All 
you need to know about them you can 
learn from writers upon the evidences of 
Christianity. The advice, ‘ examine 
all sides,” may be plausible, but it is not 
safe. Ineed not taste all the poisons in 
the drugshop to see ifsome of them may 
not be good for food. I will take the tes- 
timony of those who ought to know, and 
who can have no motive to deceive me. 
When your mind has matured, and you 
are thoroughly and experimentally ac- 
quainted with the Christian religion, then 
you may read such infidel works as you 
think you ought to be acquainted with ; 
for they will not stain a soul previously 
steeped in God’s truth. But until then, 
beware of the Indian-Ink Mark.—Ch. Obs. 
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ORIGINAL. 


WASHINGTON’S GENERALS. 
RICHARD MONTGOMERY. 


Richard Montgomery was born in Ire- 
land, near the town of Raphoe in the 
year 1736. He was educated as became 
the son of a gentleman, and at the early 
age of eighteen, he received a commission 
in the English army. Joined to the Brit- 
ish expedition against Louisburg, he, in 
the attack and capture of that place, show- 
ed such a degree of bravery, and perform- 
ed such good service, that he was promot- 
ed to a lieutenancy. After the reduction 
of Montreal and Quebec, he accompanied 
the expedition against the French and 
Spanish West Indies, where he conducted 
himself so gallantly that he obtained the 
command of a company. The treaty of 
Versailles, 1763, closed the war, and he 
returned to England on a visit, where he 
remained nine years. It is not known 
positively, what induced him to sell his 
commission in the English army and emi- 
grate to this country. He arrived here in 
1742, and bought a farm in the vicinity of 
New York. Soon after this he married 
the eldest daughter of Robett R. Livings- 
ton, thefrone of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the province. From New York 
he removed to Rhinebeck, in Duchess 
county, where he devoted his whole at- 
tention to agriculture. 

In the mean time the controversy grew 
warmer between the parent country and 
the colonies. Montgomery did not at 


His sympathies and his judgment, were 
both however, on the side of his adopted 
country, and in 1775, he was elected a | 
member of the first provincial convention | 
of New York, from Duchess county. He | 
took no active part in the convention, | 
still his views were so well known that at | 
the appointment of officers by Congress, 
he was made one of the eight brigadier 
generals. His military career in the ser- 
vice of the states commended with the cap- 
ture of Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 
The army of invasion was composed of 
three thousand troops from New England 
and New York, the whole to be placed 
under the command of General Schuyler, 
aided by brigadier-generals Wooster and 
Montgomery. Learning at Albany that 
Carlton, Governor of Canada, was collect- 
ing several armed ships to be stationed at 
the outlet of the lake into the Sorel, in or- 
der to command the passage into Canada, 
Montgomery immediately, and without 
consulting General Schuyler, pushed on 
with a thousand men, and took post at Ile 
aux Noix near the river. 
In the mean time he wrote to General 
Schuyler informing him of what he had 
done, expressing his regret that he was 
compelled to move without orders, but 
excusing himself on the ground, that if 
the enemy should get the vessels into the 
lakes it would be over with the expedi- 
tion for that summer. General Schuyler 
arrived the same night and it was resolved 
to push nearer to Fort St. John. Soon 
after this General Schuyler was taken sick 
and Montgomery took entire control of 
the expedition. It could not have fallen 
into better hands. He resolved to lay siege 
to St. John’s, although it was defended by 
a garrison of a thousand soldiers. Ammu- 
nition failing however, but little progress 
was made towards a reduction. In the 
mean time a meeting broke out in the 
camp which threatened to become a seri- 
ous matter. This however, Montgomery 
by his noble behavior succeeded in quell- 
ing and the siege went on. In order to 
supply himself with ammunition he besieg- 
ed Fort Chambly and took it when a hun- 
dred and twenty barrels of powder fell in- 
to his hands, and he then took St. Johns 
after a siege of six weeks. The capture of 
Montreal followed, and a large portion of 
Canada now came into his possession. 
When the news of this brilliant success 
reached Congress, he was promoted to the 
rank of major-general. His next step 
was to form a junction with Arnold, who 
having crossed the untrodden wilds of 
Maine, was now with his half clad and 
badly supplied army closely investing 
Quebec. Montgomery hearing of his ar- 
rival and of his destitute situation put 
himself at the head of only three hundred 
men and began his march. It was the 
last of November, yet over the frozen 
ground and through the driving snow he 
led his little band cheerfully bearing the 
same hardships as themselves and keeping 
alive their courage by his noble example. 
At length the walls of Quebec rose before 
him. Here he found Arnold, and those 
two brave men undertook to reduce the 
city. Winter had now fairly set in and 
the hardships they were compelled to en- 
dure were almost incredible, and to add 
to the rest the small pox broke out in the 
camp. Jt was resolved however, to storm 
the town. Two attacks, led by Majors 
Livingston and Brown, against the upper 
town were to be made as feints to dis- 
tract the attention of the garrison while 
Arnold and Montgomery were to conduct 
the two real ones against the lower town. 
It was on the last day of December before 
daylight, that this gallant band put itself 
in battle array. The morning was dark 
and gloomy and a driving snow-storm fill- 
ed the air. The tall and graceful form of 
Montgomery was seen marching on, follow- 
ed by the resolute column and at length 
came upon the first barrier at Cape Drum- 
ond defended by cannon. The enemy 
seized with a sudden panic turned and 
fled. Ifthe Americans could then have 
pressed on they would probably have been 
successful, but large banks of snow and ice 
filled their path which so obstructed their 
course that the British soldiers had time 
to rally behind their barriers over which 
the gunners stood with lighted matches in 
their hands. The men seemed to hesitate 
a moment, when Montgomery shouted 
forth—** Men of New York, you will not 





first, take a deep interest in the struggle. 


| almost under the wheels of the artillery. | 


forward.” With his sword waving over , 
his head, he rushed forward up to the 
mouths of the cannon followed by his de- 
voted soldiers. The guns were fired in | 
their very faces and when the smoke lifted 
there lay the lifeless form of Montgomery, 


Montgomery was one of the bravest of | 
men, he was beloved by his soldiers and 
honored by his foes. He was one of the 
handsomest vf his time and full of enthusi- 
asm and daring. He was a perfect speci- 
men of a military leader. He was but 
thirty years of age when he fell on this 
disastrous field. Had he lived he would 
have stood first among our military lead- 
ers, and as a true patriot and statesman. 
EstTELLE. 


Nurserv. 
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OBIGINAL. 


A BIRTHDAY OFFERING, 
APRIL 17, 1855. 
My Dear BrotHers.—Days, weeks, 
months and years have quickly sped away, 
since I, a youthful maiden just entering 
my “‘ teens,” first looked upon my ‘“‘ baby 
brothers.” Oh what joy and love filled 
my heart as I took those precious treasures 
in my arms. With what delight and 
pride did I watch over you from day 
to day—and how much sunshine did the 
“‘ innocent brightness” of your little faces 
—your charming smiles, and bird-like 
voices, shed in our home. My cup of joy 
seemed full to the brim when you 
could walk and taJk—A proud and hap- 
py sister was I when I first led you to 
school—and from that time I have watch- 
ed with all a sister’s interest and affection, 
the opening of your young minds, the de- 
velopment of your character. 
I cannot realize that you are so old— 
that you are thirteen. My heart yearns 
over you with tenderest love, and I can- 
not refrain from giving you a few coun- 
sels as a birthday gift. 
Oh what joy and gladness would there 
be on earth—what joy among the angels 
in heaven if with a new year of life, you 
were to commence to live.—If from this 
day you should forsake every evil way— 
henceforth love God with all your heart, 
and earnestly seek to do his will—obey 
the sweet and tender voice, ‘‘ My son, give 
me thine heart’? then would you truly be- 
gin to live—then would you act well your 
part on the stage of life. The present is 
the most important period in your exist- 
ence here on earth. A few short years 
and your character will be fixed, with little 
prospect of change. God grant that you, 
and all your young companions may now 
“take heed to your ways’’ according to 
the blessed Bible, and choose that “‘ good 
part” which can never be taken from you. 
Take the blessed Bible for your guide— 
‘lay up in your heart” its precious words, 
and govern your lives according to its com- 
mands. Love God with all your heart— 
love all whom He has created—strive to 
“* be good and do good.” So live that at 
the close of life you can say 
“JT have lived, and not lived in vain.” 
With the true love of an affectionate 
SISTER. 


Sabbath School. 


ENGLISH REMINISCEECES. 


A great deal is said of the laboring class- 
es of England, by travellers, taking a has- 
ty survey, or persons who have never 
been there, but as a general conclusion 
the class is a happy one, excepting under 
peculiar circumstances. The evils of war, 
times of scarcity, an unusually severe, un- 
feeling landlord, produce corresponding 
evils, and often too, does the laborer coin 
his own troubles by wastefulness, and in- 
temperance. 

As the Sabbath schools of England, are 
expressly for this class of people, the ladies, 
who become teachers, have a good oppor- 
tunity to make comparisons between, and 
observations upon the deserving and un- 
deserving. The Chapel we attended was, 
what was denominated law church, and 
well do I remember the tearful eyes, and 














sat for more than twenty years) was laid 


| in the vaults beneath. 


The Sunday school children of that be. 
loved Chapel, numbered some hundreds, 
A great many kind ladies occupied eve. 
ty Sunday afternoon, teaching these chi]- 
dren to read, and making them commit to 
memory hymns, and verses of Scripture, 
Those ladies were accompanied by their 
daughters, some of the latter mere chil- 
dren, and I remember at the age of 
twelve or thirteen considering myself of 
vast importance, while seated in the aisle, 
surrounded by perhaps twenty poor chil. 
dren, some taller, and older than their 
teacher, others mere babies, who used to 
interest me greatly with their rosy cheeks, 
and innocent eyes. 

One family I particularly remember of 
the name of Cooper. There were two 
beautiful little sisters among them, twins] 
think, called Edith and Mercy. They had 
the most heavenly countenances, it is possi- 
ble to conceive, eyes of the purest blue, 
flaxen hair and skins as delicately fair, as 
we they had been nurtured in refined 
ife. 

Raphael might have taken his angels 
from these fair beings, yet they were the 
children of a common laborer. 

Whenever a child was missed from 
either of the classes, it was the province 
ofthe teacher in whose class the blank 
was, to visit the parents in the week, and 
enquire into the causeof the absence, 
Edith and Mercy were one afternoon miss- 
ing, and as they belonged to my class, I 
paid a visit to the Coopers on Monday. 
It required but a glance to see that the 
family was a well doing one. The pretty 
flower garden the clean dvor step, the 
neatly scoured floor, and the pure white 
though coarse window curtains, all spoke 
of industry and order, and it was easy to 
see by the dress and manners of the moth- 
er, who hada very large family, that she 
was, what Mrs. Hannah Moore esteemed 
such a blessing among the poor, a good 
manager. The little girls had the measles, 
anid thus it was that we missed those, who 
so seldom were absent before. Then we 
had to return and tell Maumce, who saw 
that every thing proper was administered 
te the little sufferers, and we would sit be- 
side them, and read their favorite Sunday 
school books. Would that I could say, 
every family it was our provinte to visit, 
were as happy, and as well off for the nec- 
essaries of life as the Coopers, but alas! 
even in the very same row of houses, lived 
miserable drunken fathers, and slatternly 
mothers, who sent their little ones bare- 
footed to school, and could not be persuad- 
ed to make them attend regularly. 

Do not suppose my young friends, that 
to us inexperienced girls, was left the im- 
portant charge of the souls of these poor 
children, we taught them to read and reci- 
ted hymns, and verses of Scripture making 
them repeat after us, till they had learnt 
them by heart, but we seldom ventured 
upon good advice. This was not want- 
ing however. Every Sunday afternoon, 
when the teachers and children had all as- 
sembled, each teacher heading her partic- 
ular class, a hymn was sung, then a pray- 
er offered up by the most able of the la- 
dies, the minister if present, and at con- 
clusion of the school he always addressed 
the children in plain affectionate language, 
telling them how highly privileged they 
were to be instructed such, and how care- 
ful they must be by good conduct to make 
eeundlbees worthy of the Sabbath School; 
and sometimes the little sensitive creatures 
would weep as he was exhorting them 
and no doubt make good resolutions for 
the future. It is to be hoped some of the 
good seed then sown has since taken root, 
and as memory recalls the voices of those 
poor little ones, lifted up in praise in the 
lofty aisle of that revered chapel, and the 
familiar faces, watching with earnest grav- 
ity each particular flock. 

Icannot help wondering, who among 
them are still walking the path of life, and 
who have gone to the silent land. . 

Besides these Sunday schools, which i1 
England, are exclusively for the laboring 
classes, there are numerous charity schools, 
where other branches besides reading a” 
writing are taught, and where girls a0 
boys are enabled to obtain an education 
fit them for gaining a respectable liveli- 





sorrowing hearts, that were present when 
the dear old faithful minister Mr. Williams, 





fear to follow where your General leads— 


(under whose preaching our parents had 


hood when they grow up. Girls in these 
places are taught to be neat housewives, 
they are initiated into the excellencies 
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clear starching, plaiting, and ironing, and 
the neat manner in whichI have seen 
charity girls perform these duties obtained 
for them perhaps some day the place of 
laundry maid, in a rich gentleman’s family, 
where good wages, and good conduct are 
synonymous. 

These are many other institutions for 
the benefit of the poor too, Orphan asy- 
lums, Foundling Hospitals and others, to 
all of which schools are attached, and if 
there is so much ignorance and vice among 
the poor of our own country, as travellers 
say, it is more their fault than their mis- 
fortune. THE EXILE. 








Obituary. | 








ORIGINAL. 


ONE PEARL FROM THE STRING. 


When the pale messenger comes for the 
first tinre and breaks in upon the family 
circle that have long. been associated 
together, how sad and mournful an era it 
makes in the lives of those who remain. It 
awakens emotions those only can know who 
have experienced like sorrow themselves. 
A brother or sister who has stood for the 
first time beside one of their number as they 
passed down the dark valley to the banks 
of Jordan, is a sorrowful participant in 
life’s trial and wo. - The dear relation that 
has been affectionately sustained is to ex- 
istno longer. The ties that have bound 
together must be sundered, and the chords 
that twine so closely around the heart 
must be loosened, making its sensitive 
fibres quiver in every part, like the tender 
plant that bends and well nigh breaks be- 
fore a fearful tempest. 

Eleven children had grown up together 
without knowing anythingof the ravages 
of the relentless destroyer. Death’s vis- 
itation, with his inexorable demand was all 
strange to them. The last struggle, the 
pallid feature, hushed voice, closed eye, 
and opening grave, were things that had 
never come home to their bosoms in all 
their fearful sadness. For many years 
they had been permitted to enjoy the soci- 
ety, friendship and sympathy of each other, 
but as there is an end to all things earthly, 
there came anend to this uninterrupted 
communion. One in the bloom of youth 
was suddenly removed, and from the joy- 
ous band must evermore be missed a sis- 
ter’s loving smile and heart breathed kind- 
ness. He who spoke to the concourse of 
weeping friends and stricken mourners on 
the solemn day of burial, alluded in a 
touching manner to these things, and in 
speaking uttered the beautiful and express- 
ive sentence this bears as a title. ‘* One 
pearl,”’ said he, ‘* has gone from the string.” 
and as the truth came home to our hearts, 
slowly and sadly came the response there- 
from, one is gone. 

From the number, every one of which 
was of priceless value to the other has one 
been taken. There mustever remain one 
vacant place, which nothing can ever fill. 
Ever now as the living heart recounts its 
treasures mustit painfully feel that ‘‘one 
pearl is gone from the string.” 

It is a beautiful simile and awakens 
many a comforting thought in the mourn- 
er’s heart, especially when the brightness 
ofthe Christian hope has imparted a lus- 
treto the pearl and fitted it to shine in 
the Savior’s crown, for which purpose it 
was taken. Though it be wanting to com- 
plete the number here, if faith can behold 
it, agem in the Redeemer’s coronet, it is 
enough. The heart, must indeed mourn 
its absence, bat sweetly consoling comes 
the reflection that the heavenly monarch 
wise and good, hag safely gathered the 
precious one with his own in a fairer realm, 
to be kept by his own care, in his imme- 
diate presence, where no danger can harm 
it, and nothing can dim its lustre. 

“One pearl from the string” Bereaved 
ones! mourning the loss of your loved 
treasures, think not their light forever ex- 
tinguished. The immortal spirit, the liv- 
ing pearl, you may yet find again in the 
Mansions of the New Jerusalem, if faith- 
ful effort here, has made them “ polished 
stones,” worthy ornaments of that place. 

These pearls are precious gifts from God, 
capable of being made increasingly bright. 
They are destined to survive the wreck of 
time, and are to be gathered together again 
When the pearls and diamonds of earth 
that have been faint emblems of: these 





shall beno more. Happy those who can 
then behold their pearls in Jesus’ crown, 


while emotions of painful intensity must - 


fill the breasts of those who mourn their 
treasures lost. 

May it*be our joy at the last great day, 
when the great monarch of the skies shall 
gather together his jewels to see that 
from all our pearls, none are gone from 
the string. s. 








Religion. 
LOVING THE BRETHREN. 


Many love the members of their club, of 
the secret society to which they belong, of 
the circle whose tastes and pursuits are 
similar to their own. Many members of 
the church seem to regard other bonds as 
more endearing than those which unite 
them with their Christian brethren, the 
n.embers of the church of Christ. 

Christians who lived when the Epistles 
were written, thought a great deal of the 
brethren. With them, the church was the 
society of societies. Christ and his apos- 
tles dwelt much on the duty of loving the 
brethren. There are abundant reasons 
why Christians should love one another. 

They are children of the same Father. 
God is not only the Father of their 
spirits, but they are also the children of 
God by a heavenly birth. The fact that 
they have been “* born again” ‘by the word 
of God, is urged by Peter as a reason why 
they should love one another with a pure 
heart fervently. Children of a common 
Father, all of whom profess supreme af- 
fection for that Father, should love one 
another. 

Christians have been redeemed by the 
same precious blood. I once saw a man 
who had escaped from a perilous shipwreck, 
meet one who had been a stranger to him 
till he found him by his side on a piece of 
the wreck, and was rescued at the same 
time withhim. The meeting wasa cordial 
one. Christians have been rescued from 
eternal ruin by the same means. The 
same precious blood bought their deliver- 
ance. 

We love those in whose veins flow the 
same blood which flows in ourown. 
Blood-relations are dear to each other. 
But Christians are blood-relations in a 
far higher sense ! 

They have been sanctified by the same 
Spirit. A common relation to the Holy’ 
Spirit should be a ground of affection. 
Can a Christian look with coldness onone 
whose heart has been entered by the same 
Spirit which has cleansed hisown? A 
common friend is a bond of attachment; 
much more should a common Sanctifier be! 
Can we expect the Spirit to abide with us, 
if we love not those whom that Spirit loves 
and dwells with? 

Christians are engaged in the same 
work. A common object of pursuit causes 
affection among those engaged in it. Much 
more should this be the case, when that 
pursuit is the glory of Christ, and prepara- 
tion for heaven. 

Christians are going to the same home. 
Christ has gone before to prepare mansions 
in his Father’s house. Thither all true 
Christians are going. They are to meet in 
the same Father’s house and dwell for- 
ever together in the light of that Father's 


love. Hence they should love one another. 
b 


A LIVING SACRIFICE. 


In a part of the southern lands of North 
America, from which the Red Man has 
now been driven, I once attended a meet- 
ing held in the forest. The subject on 
which the preacher dwelt, and which he 
illustrated with extreme beauty, was 
** Christ and him crucified.” He spoke of 
“the good Shepherd, who came into the 
world toseek and to save the lost. He 
told how the Savior met the rude scorn 
and rough treatment of the heartless sol- 
diers. He spoke of Gethsemane, and of 
him who wept there. He pointed to him 
as he hung bleeding upon the cross. The 
congregation wept. Soon there was a 
slight movement amongst them, and a 
tall son of the forest, with tears on his 
cheeks, came near the pulpit, and said, 
“Did Jesus die for me—die for poor In- 
dian? Me no lands to give Jesus—the white 
man take them away. Me give him my 
dog and my rifle.” 

The minister told him Jesus could not 








accept these gifts. ‘“‘Me give Jesus my 
dog, my rifle, my blanket: poor Indian, 
he got no more to Bive—he give Jesus all.” 
The minister again answered that Jesus 
could not accept them. the poor, igno- 
rant, and humbled child of the forest bent 
his head in sorrow, and seemed very 
thoughtful. He raised his head once 
more, looked earnestly at the preacher, 
and said, ‘* Here is poor Indian; will Je- 
sus have him?’ A thrill of joy ran 
through the souls of the minister and 
people as this poor fierce son of the des- 
ert now sat, ‘“‘in his right mind,” at the 
feet of Jesus. The Holy Spirit of God 
had done his work in that precious soul ; 
for it had made him feel the love of Jesus 
in his heart,and made him willing to yield 
his body, soul and spirit unto Him who 
had loved him and given Himself for him. 
—[Juvenile Instructor. 
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THE ALMOND BLOSSOM. 

‘“* Dear mother,” said a little girl, as 
they were walking together in the garden, 
‘*why do you have so few of those beauti- 
ful double almonds in the garden’ You 
have hardly a bed where there is not a 
tuft of violets, and they are so much plain- 
er! What can be the reason?” 

“*My dear,” said the mother, “ gather 
me a bunchofeach. Then I will tell you 
why I prefer the humble violet.” 

The litt'e girl ran off and soon returned 
witha fine bunch of the beautiful almond 
and a few violets. 

“Smell them, my dear,” said her <aoth- 
er, “‘and try whichis the sweetest.” 

The child smelled again and again, and 
could scarcely believe herself that the 
lovely almond had no scent, while the 
plain violet hada delightful odor. 

“Well, my child, which is the sweetest ?”’ 

** Oh, dear mother, it is the little violet!” 

** Well, you know now, my child, why 
I prefer the plain violet to the beautiful al- 
mond. Beauty without fragrance, in flow- 
ers, is, in my opinion, something like 
beauty without gentleness and good tem- 
per in little girls. 

When any of those people who speak 
without reflection, and may say to you, 
‘“* What charming blue eyes ! What beau- 
tiful curls! What a fine complexion!” 
without knowing whether you have any 
good qualities, and without thinking of 
your defects and failings, with some of 
which everybody was born, remember then, 
my little girl, the almond blossom; and 
remember also, when your affectionate 
mother may not be there tell you, that 
beauty without gentleness and good temper, 
is worthless. 

—_—~—— 


PUTTING ON A FACE FOR COMPANY. 


Ella’s mother had company. The hand- 
somely furnished parlors were thrown open 
and the flower vases, which were the little 
girl’s peculiar admiration, even when 
empty, were all filled with flowers of the 
richest color and most fragrant bloom. 

The house looked very pleasant, and 
the little girl sighed as she remembered 
that ‘‘ people only live in their parlors 
when they have company.”’ She wished the 
beautiful ladies, and the tall and grand- 
looking gentlemen, would always stay at 
her father’s house, so that her mother’s 
face might always be lighted up with such 
lovely smiles, and her home so delightful. 

Ella was a thoughtful child. She did 
not talk much before older people, but she 
noticed all that passed, and made her si- 
lent comments upon it. 

The mother was playing her part, ds 
bountiful and graceful hostess, in a most 
successful manner. Ella, seated on a 
large cushion, at the feet of one of the 
guests, observed her motions with the clos- 
est attention. At length,with quitean amus- 
ing and sage-like expression of face, she 
spoke out—“* Mrs. Allen, my mother is a 
very pleasant woman, when she isn’t mad.” 
Unfortunate child! That»speech sealed 
her doom for that night, for in five minutes 
after it was uttered, she was placed, weep- 
ing bitterly, in her little bed, away up 
stairs, all alone. She could not under- 
stand why she deserved such punishment— 
she had meant no harm. 

There is a moral in this little incident, 
which old and young may think about. 
—| Evangelist 





NEVER SINCEI WAS A CHILD. 


These words affected me deeply. They 
came to me through the grate of a prison 
door, from a young man about twenty-five 
years of age, of good form and intelligent 
countenance, but quivering and trembling 
from the effects of intemperance. ‘* When 
were you brought in here?’ ‘ Yesterday.’ 
‘On what charge?’ ‘* Drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct.’ ‘Where are you 
from?’ ‘Philadelphia.’ ‘ What was your 
occupation there?’ *Some years ago I 
had a very good place in a draper’s store, 
but I fell into bad habits and lost my place. 
Then I tried peddling books. Yesterday 
I came her and became intoxicated, and 
was taken up and put in jail.’ ‘ Were 
you religiously brought up?’ ‘ Not by 
my parents; but I had religious instruc- 
tion at the Sunday School.’ 

‘Then you have attended Sunday 
School?’ ‘Yes, sir.” ‘What were your 
first steps astray?’ ‘Going about in the 
evening, and taking walks out in the coun- 
try on Sunday.’ ‘Did you drink when 
you went on those excursions?’ ‘Some- 
times we did, and sometimes we did'nt.’ 
‘ Have you been in the habit of praying to 
toGod?’ ‘Never, since I was a child.’ 

Journal of Commerce. 





Natural History. 
AN INDIGESTIBLE MEAL. 


Animmense anaconda recently arrived 
in this city from the neighborhood of the 
Congo River, in Africa. It is said that his 
lengthis between twenty and twenty-five 
feet, with a girth of thirty inches in the 
largest part of the body. There are a few 
curious circumstances connected with this 
great reptile stranger, since his arrival, 
which are worth chronicling. Just before 
leaving his native land he took a hearty 
meal of a dog, and no other food was eat- 
en by him for seven months after. About 
the first of October, this king of snakes ar- 
rivedin Boston, and was lodged in a large 
case with very strong glass walls, and a 
double English inilled blanket folded into 
four thicknesses, furnished for his bed. 

On the 20th of November, Mr. Sears, 
the proprietor, thought it was full time to 
tempt his appetite, and therefore introduc- 
edarabbit into his den just at evening. 
On viewing the interior the following mor- 
ning, the blanket was missing, while the 
rabbit was still alive! On Wednesday, 
seven days after, the blanket was discharg- 
ed, whole and unimpaired, after a circuit- 
eous journey through an intestinal tube of 
nearly one hundred and fifty feet. It may 
now be seen in the apartment—being six 
feet wide by seven in length. Since that 
period, he has exhibited excellent health, 
and has devoured a fowl. Every few days 
he drinks about three quarts of water— 
sucking it all up at once. When an ani- 
mal is given for food to one of this family 
of serpents, it is eyed intensly for an in- 
stant, and then the poor trembling crea- 
ture is suddenly crushed in the huge folds 
of the terrible monster—the cracking of 
the bones being distinctly heard at quite a 
distance. Thus prepared for swallowing, 
the body is still held ina coil, which is 
equivalent to a band, and kept steady, 
whileit is gradually sucked down the 
throat of the animal, into the stomach, 
where it is slowly digested. It is the 
opinion of Mr. Sears, that when the ana- 
conda sprang at the rabbit, mentioned 
above, by some mistake in calculation, the 
latter escaped, and the edie of the blank- 
et was seized by the teeth. When these 
are once engaged, being for holders and 
not for mastication, it is quite impossible 
to disengage them; and hence, whatever 
is drawn into the mouth, must necessarily 
go down the throat. Eventhe musclesof 
deglutition seem to act independently of 
volition, and urge the morsel by strong 
convulsive, peristaltic contractions.—[ Bos- 
ton Surgical and Medical Journal. 














A GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 
We have heard a good story told of one Ma- 
jor Bowman, who on a certain occasion was 
guilty of the very unofficer-like act of stealing 
a joint of meat. He was riding home with his 
stolen treasure, and had to pass a pond, when, 
lo! his ears were greeted with the grum tones 
of the bull-frog—‘ Major Bowman, Major Bow- 
man, Major Bowman!” to which the small 
frogs responded in language which he could 


‘1 not mistake—* steals—meat—steals—meat— 


steals—meat.” The Major was filled with 
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consternation at this public accusation, and 
hurling the meat into the pond, he rode home 
with all speed, nor could he, the brave fellow, 
be induced for a long time afterwards, to pass 
the pond after night-fall. 


Editorial. 
A CURIOSITY SHOP. 

For many years we have made our weekly 
visits to distant and different sections of our 
country,—we mean through the Youth’s Com- 
panion. We have thus visited many of our 
young friends whom we have never seen. 
We should be glad to see them face to face in 
our office, and extend to them the friendly 
hand, and refer to the acquaintance we have 
made through pen and ink, paper and types. 
After mutual congratulations we should be 
glad to take them to visit various places of in- 
terest inand around Boston. For our readers 
are aware that we live in a historical city, more 
so perhaps than any other in this country. We 
live in sight of the Bunker Hill monument, of 
the old Dorchester Heights of Revolutionary 
memory, of Faneuil Hall, of the Governor 
Hancock House, and of various buildings and 
sights that are full of interest. As our young 
friends cannot for the present accompany us, 
in person to these interesting locatities, we 
propose to visit these places for them and in- 
deed to bear them with us, so far as we can by 
pen and ink. 

And first, let us take a glance at a room 

that is full of things old and curious. It 
is at number 5 Tremont street in the very cen- 
tre of the city. On the door of the room there 
is a sign on which are the sigfinicant words in 
large letters, Geneological Society, or the so- 
ciety that is interested in assisting those who 
would know of their ancestors who resided in, 
or came from old England, or other states of 
Europe. 
We enter the room, our attention is first arrest- 
ed by those striking old portraits that hang on 
the walls. There was the Rev. Peter Bulkley 
who was the first minister of Old Concord, a 
famous battle ground of ours. He has a beau- 
tiful and serious face. ‘His long, white hair 
hangs in curls over his shoulders and his dress 
reminds one of the times in which he lived. 

Beneath him may be seen the stern face of 
General Israel Putnam, whom our readers will 
remember as the courageous man who con- 
tended with wolves in their den. We believe 
he lies buried in Pomfret,Connecticut, near the 
famous “Wolf Den,” that bears the name to 
this day. He is represented by the artist, in 
military dress, with his right arm resting upon* 
alargecannon. He looks as though nothing 
would frighten him, and that all the wounds 
that he ever received in battle must have been 
in front. 

A very different face hangs on the opposite 
wall. It is none other than that of Col. Bene- 
dict Arnold. He too was a man of courage 
and of talent, but he proved a traitor to his 

country, and we shall ever associate him with 
Judas Iscariot who betrayed our blessed Sav- 
iour witha kiss. Perhaps no person is more 
despised than the traitor. 

Another interesting object is the old meeting 
house that was erected at Hingham in 1681. It 
stands now near the centre of the village, as it 
did near two centuries ago. It is certainly the 
oldest church building in this section of the 
country. We have lately read of one in the 
eastern portion of Virginia that is still older. 
What a wonder.that the storms of two hun- 
dred winters havé not beat them down. They 
seem emblems of the truth of God, that all its 
enemies have not been able to destroy. If any 
of our readers ever visit Hingham by land or 
water, they must be sure to take a special look 
at the old meeting house that they will know 
from its ancient appearance. And if the sex- 
ton will allow them to enter the house that our 
Puritan Fathers dedicated to the God they lov- 
ed and worshipped so long ago, it will be all 
the better. What an interesting story they 
will have to tell their friends and schoolmates 
after such a visit. 

There are other curiosities in the room, such 
as the identical bullet that flying from a Brit- 
ish musket, on the 17th of June 1775, killed 

General Warren, who was prominenton the 
American side at the battle of Bunker Hill. 
In one of the departments that is filled with 
old and curious manuscripts is the business let- 
ter-book of ‘Peter Faneuil, a former merchant 

















of Boston, who presented the renowned Fan- 
euil Hall to the town, 

But the rooms of the society are principally 
filled with books, many of which are centuries 
old, and as rare as old. The books that the 
society aim to procure are histories of families, 
towns,} counties and states. But they have 
books uponalmost every subject. The oldest 
book in the library, bears the date of 1474, or 
about thirty years after the first book that was 
ever printed, which was the best book. We 
mean the word of God. 

Another old book isthe Bible that was print- 
ed in London in 1599. On one page are pic- 
tures of what may be called the coats of arms 
of the various Hebrew tribes of Judah, Levi, 
Dan, etc. spoken of in the Old Testament, 
which seems to indicate that so long ago fami- 
lies and tribes had a common seal or mark of 
their own. In this connection, may be men- 
tioned an original copy of the Westminster Cat- 
echism that was printed in Londonin 1643, or 
twenty-three years after the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth. This is a curiosity because so old, 
and so large, and it contains a catalogue of the 
ndmes of the excellent men who assembled at 
Westminster, England, to compose it. The 
little book that many of our readers have com- 
mitted to memory, is a portion of this larger 
book. 

Some reader may ask, “ Can I ever see these 
curiosities with my own eyes, and handle them 
with my own hands ?” You may if you ever 
visit Boston, and particularly if you will try to 
send some book or pamphlet to the Library, 
that you do not value, but that would be use- 
ful in such acollection. By thus contributing 
your mite to the interest of the rooms you will 
oblige the Librarian to show you the gathered 
treasures. ———>—_—_ F. 

OBITUARY. 

Died in Ashburnham, April 29, 1855, Laura 
A. Farrpanks, youngest child of Mr. Emery 
and Mrs.Eunice Fairbanks, aged 6 yrs and 6 ms. 

Laura was, by natural endowment, an un- 
commonly lovely child. She was docile and 
obedient, and disposed to make others happy 
around her. She had received the training of 
Christian parents, and the fruits of it appeared 
early. She manifested great interest in reli- 
gious exercises, especially during the past win- 
ter, when a season of revival was enjoyed in 
the church with which her parents were con- 
nected. As her brothers and sisters were 
thinking and feeling earnestly on the subject 
of their personal salvation, so did she. Much 
did she love her Sabbath School, her little ver- 
ses,and especially prayer. Often would she 
kneel and pray beside her mother, with much 
fervency and propriety, and, of her own accord, 
more than once at a time. 

Thus her parents, amid their griefs, are con- 
soled with the thought that the little rose that 
was blooming here in her loveliness, is but 
transplanted to the garden of God above, to un- 
fold itself there more beautifully still. And 
this little memorial of Laura,is written in honor 
of that Savior who often wins the hearts of lit- 
tle ones to himself by his renewing grace ; 
and, also as an encouragement to parents to be 
faithful to their young children. J. De Ce 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

East Pharsalia. N. ¥. April 23d, 1855. 
Mr. Willis. Respected Sir. Your little pa- 
per has long been a constant and welcome vis- 
itor here and we cannot yet deprive ourselves 
of the privilege of perusing its highly interest- 
ing pages. May Heaven crown your labors 

with success. Yours with esteem. 

Lucerta M. Herrick. 

Cumberland Centre, Me. April 24th 1855. 
Dea. Willis. I am a little girl, six years old. 
Ihave read severalfnumbers of the Youths Com- 
anion, and think I should like its weekly vis- 
itstome very much. Exvizasetu J. Ripeovut. 


North West Bridgewater, Ms. April 25, 1855. 
Mr Willis. Dear Sir. May you long be 
spared to bless the youth of our land with your 
excellent paper and each coming year find the 
numbers of its subscribers greatly increased. 
Yours withrespect. Axice Reynoups. 











Variety. 
THE SWEARER REBUKED. 


Dr. Scudder, on his return from his mission 
in India, after along absence, was standing 
on the deck of a steamer, with his son, a youth, 
when he heard agentleman using loud and 
profane language. ‘See, friend,” said the 
doctor, accosting the swearer, “this bby—my 
son—was born and brought up in a heathen 
country, and a land of pagan idolatry; but in 
all his life he never heard a man blaspheme his 
Maker until now.” The man colored, blurted 
out a sort of an apology and moved away, look- 
ing not a little ashamed of himself. it there 
isany custom more silly than duelling, it is 
that of swearing. 











‘COMPANION. 








Reproor Suortrenep.—Jarvis, a painter, 
was one day employed in painting a portrait of 
Bishop , and during the progress of the sit- 
ting, the venerable prelate began to remon- 
strate with him at the dissipated course of life 
into which he had fallen. Jarvis made no re- 
ply ; but dropping his pencil from the forehead 
of the portrait to the lower part of the face, he 
said with slight motion to the reverend sitter, 
“ Just shut your mouth, my lord.” By painting 
upon that feature, he “ changed the subject,” in 
two senses, 





— ——_— 


Moruer at Home.—It has been eloquently 
and truly said, that if Christianity were com- 
pelled to flee from the mansions of the great, 
the academies of philosophers, the halls of le- 
gislation and the throngs of busy men, we 
should find her last retreat with women at the 
fireside. Her audience would be the children 
gathering around the knee of a mother; the 
last sacrifice, the secret prayer, escaping in si- 
lence from her lips, and heard, perhaps only at 
the throne of God. 


——>—_—_—_ 


No Venturre.—The late Rev. Dr. Simeon, 
who for many years was tutor in Hoxton Col- 
lege, after many years spent in the service of 
Christ, as he drew near to death, spoke with 
great disapprobation of the phrase used 
by good people. “ Venturing on Christ.” 
“When,” said he, “I consider the dignity and 
all-sufficiency of Christ, [am ashamed to talk 
of venturing on him. O had Iten thousand 
souis, I would at this moment cast them all in- 
to his hands with the utmost confidence. 

ee 

Business First, anD THEN PLEASURE.— 
A man who is rich now, was poor whena boy. 
When asked how he got his riches, he replied, 
“ My father taught me never to play till my 
work for the day was finished, and never to 
spend money till I had earned it. If I had but 
half an hour’s work to do,I must do that the 
first thing, and in half, an hour. I formed the 
habit of doing everything in its time, and it 
soon became easy to do so. It is to this habit 
that I owe my prosperity.” 


A Knotty Problem.—The Chinese are said to 
have labored for centuries under great embar- 
rassment, from. not knowing how to make a 
barrel. They could without any difficulty 
make the staves, set them up, and hoop them 


in: and, indeed, with the help of a man inside, 


they could put the second head on ; but how to 
get the man out afterthe barrel was headed, 
that was the question. 

——>——_ 


Sensible Advice——“ If you ever marry,” 
said a Roman Consul to his son, “let it be to 
a woman who has judgment enough to super- 
intend the getting of a meal of victuals, taste 
enough to dress herself, pride enough to wash 
before breakfast, and sense enough to hold her 


| tongue when she has nothing to say.” 


—~_— 


A Wordto Mothers.—In the evening, when 
your children have prayed for pardon and 
peace, endeavor to infuse the spirit of that 
beautiful expression in the Psalmist, “I will 
both lay me down in peace and sleep ; for thou, 
Lord, only makest me to dwell in safety.” At 
no time is the influence of a mother more val- 
uable than when her children are retiringto rest. 

en 


Theological.—Two juvenile disputants dis- 
cussed as follows, in our hearing a day or two 
since: “I tell you God is everywhere!” “./in’t 
—neither.” “I know better; my mother says 
so.” ‘ Don't care if she does. He ain’t in 
that wire,” (pointing up to the telegraph) “cos 
that ain’t holler!” ‘This rather staggered his 
little reverence for a moment, but ere a mo- 
ment had elapseda triumphant smile lit up his 
face as he responded: “Well, I don’t care, 
he is all around it!” How many a skeptic of 
larger growth might out of the mouth of that 
“ suckling,” learn wisdom. 

———— 


CLIPPINGS. 


Example.—One watch set right will do to 
set many by ; but, on the other hand, one that 
goes wrong may be the means of misleading a 
whole neighborhood ; and the same may be 
said of the example we individually set to those 
around us. 


“ Boys,” said a village pedagogue, “ What 
is the meaning of all that noise in the school ?” 
It is Bill Sykes, Sir, who is all the time imi- 
tating a locomotive.” “Come up here, Will- 
iam, if you have turned into a locomotive, it is 
high time you were switched off.” 


Bachelors are not entirely lost to the refine- 
ments of sentiment, as will- be-seen by the fol- 
lowing toast, offered by one of the much abus- 
ed fraternity at a celebration: 

Ladies—Sweet briers in the garden of life. 


Why is an Englishman like a bee? Be- 
causefhe is ruled by a Queen. 


“ Fach moment makes thee dearer,” as the 
parsimonious tradesman said to his extrava- 
gant wife. 


Certainly in the day of judgment we shall 
not be asked what we have read, but what we 
have done—not whether we have talked well, 
but whether we have lived well. 





The difference between a Christian anda 
cannibal is, that one enjoys himself, and the 
other enjoysjother people.—Diogenes 

A kind neigbbor is not one who does half a 
dozen great favors in as many years, but the 
doer of little every-day kindnesses. 








oetrp. 
ORIGINAL. 


ACROSTIC. 
Y e who delight to feed the mind, 
O n good and wholesome food ; 
U pon my pages look,—you’ll find 
T he things to suit your mood. 
H ere will you find instructions mild, 
S uited forall ;—the man—the child. 


C ome buy and read ;—perhaps you'll learn, 

O fsomething you knew not before ; 

M uch can be gained where’er we turn; 

P erhaps a prize may be instore 

A bove all others :—then buy and read, 

N or cast away the good you find ; 

{ nstruction’s gentle precepts heed, 

O h! bind them on your heart your mind, 

N or be like those who are both deaf and blind, 
Litchfield, Me. May 10, 1855. C.F. Dun. 


——.>—_—_ 


WATCH, WATCH, MOTHER! 


Mother! watch the little feet 
Climbing o’er the garden wall, 

Bounding through the busy street, 
Ranging cellar, shed and hall, 

Never count the moments lost, 

Never mind the time it costs. 

Little feet will go astray, 

Guide them, mother, while you may. 


Mother! watch the little hand 
Picking berries by the way, 

Making houses in the sand, 
Tossing up the fragrant hay. 

Never dare the question ask, 

“ Why tome this weary task ?” 

These same little hands may prove 

Messengers of light and love. 


Mother! watch the little tongue 
Prattling eloquent and wild, 
What is said, and what is sung 
By thy happy, joyous child. 
Catch the word while yet unspoken, 
Stop the vow before ’t is broken; 
This same tongue may yet proclaim 
Blessings in a Saviour’s name. 


Mother ! watch the little heart 

Beating soft and warm for you; 
Wholesome lessons now impart ; 

Keep, O keep that young heart true. 
Extricating every weed, 
Sowing good and precious seed ; 
Harvest rich you then may see, 
Ripening for eternity. 


—_—~@_——— 


“THE FIRMAMENT SHEWETH HIS 
HANDY-WORK 
The moon is very fair and bright, 
And also very high; 
I think it is a pretty sight 
To see it in the sky : 
It shone upon me where I lay, 
And seemed to meas bright as day. 


The stars are ve retty, too 
And qutinneh a he : 
At first they seem avery few, 
But soon the rest come out : 
I’m sure 1 could not count them all, 
They are so very bright and small. 


The sun is brighter still than they ; 
He blazes in the skies ; 

I dare not turn my face that way, 
Unless I shut my eyes; 

Yet when he shines our hearts revive, 

And all the trees rejoice and thrive. - 


God made and keeps them every one. 
By his great power and might; 
He is more glorious than the sun, 
And all the stars of light : 
But when we end our mortal race, 
‘The pure in heart shall see his face. 
TarYLor. 








a 
LOST DARLING. 


Be still, my heart! What could a mother’s 
In all the wildest ecstacy of hope, (prayer; 
Ask for its darling like the bliss of heaven! 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, By NaTHanreL WILLIS, 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in advance. 
W.Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, Agents. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION-- Vol. XX VIL 

Bound, in different styles of binding, may 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1, 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes 


One of these Volumes contains about five 
hundred stories and anecdotes, which 














forts 
render it a very acceptable Birth-day Pret Bh), ®, ar 


ent, for a good boy or girl. 


—_—— 
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